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THE MOST REVEREND JOHN 
HUGHES, D.D., ARCHBISH 
OP OF NEW YORK. 

No individual, perhaps, in this 
country, in office or out of it, wields 
a larger influence over a greater 
number of minds than the Most Rev. 
John Hughes, D.D., Archbishop of 
New_York. Occupyjg@§the most 
eminent position in“ his Church in 
this Simi" he possessés thpse” abili- 
ties which enable him to:fill it most 
effectively. In his own diocese he 
has reduced discordant elements to 
at least a passive harmony, and en- 
joys an undisputed supremacy, de- 
rived as much, perhaps, from his in- 
tellectual as official eminence, which 
awes into silence any serious oppo- 
sition. He is indisputably equal to 
the exercise of the vast power whic h 
is lodged in his hands, and he wields 
it, however imperiously, in loyal sub- 
servience to what he regards as the 
interest of his Church. 

Archbishop Hughes bears the rep- 
utation of a self-made man, and he 
certainly exhibits many of those 
qualities which are regarded as the 
result of carly self-reliance. He was 
born in the north of Ireland, in 1798. 
His family was respectable, but by 
no means wealthy. In 1817 he came 
to this country, and, according to an 
apocryphal story, was engaged for a 
while in the humble position of a 
gardener. This story, if we recol- 
lect right, has been contradicted by 
the Archbishop himself, although he 
would have nothing to be ashamed 
of in the fact that his abilities might 
have elevated him from so humble a 
position to the one which he now oc- 
cupies. The young Irishman at least 
gave evidence of talent, and was en- 
couraged to pursue his studies pre- 
paratory to the priesthood. His 
course of education was pursued at 
the College of Mount St. Mary, Em- 
metsburg, Maryland. In 1825 he 
completed his studies and received 
ordination. Shortly after this, he 
Was appointed to the charge of a 
church in Philadelphia. Here he 
soon succeeded in establishing a 
high reputation for eloquence and 
ability. But it was not only in the 

it that he attained eminence. 

administrative tact and skill 
were likewise exercised so as to se- 
cure commendation. Ina very few 
years he was regarded as the fore- 
most champion of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, at least in that State, and 
as such (1830) accepted the challenge 
to a public discussion with the late 

Rev. Dr. John Breckenridge, then in 

the strength and vigor of his pow- 

ers. The two disputants, in point 
of ability, were not unequally match- 
ed, and probably neither left the 
arena with the consciousness of hav- 
ing been vanquished. The discus- 


sion was a prolonged one. It was 
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first carried on in the newspapers, and the articles | Several of the church edifices were heavily mort- | 
were afterward collected in a volume, which had gaged, and in danger of being put under the auc- | 
for a time quite an extensive circulation. Some tioneer’s hammer. Discipline was at a low ebb, 
years later (1834) the discussion was renewed, but und, on the whole, the stat f the Church was 
this time orally, and before a public audience. It | sadly disheartening to its devoted adherents. But 
speaks well for th sagacity and discretion of the Dr. Hughes set himself to the task before him with 
Archbishop, then a common priest, that he came éharacteristic vigor and resolution He determ- 
forth from the controversy without having weak- | ined to exercise his authority in restoring the dis- 
ened his reputation by false concessions, or com- | ¢ipline and prosperity of the Churct rhe evil 
promised his standing by positions inconsistent | that had resulted from the neglect of } predeces- 
with the doctrines of his Church. sors were cnergetically assailed, not without stir- 
Such had his reputation become, that in 1838, ring up a strenuous oppositi nD Already, doubt 








venerable Bishop Dubois had become | less, he had formed the purpose, which at a lates 
greatly incapacitated by the infirmities of age, Dr. date excited more public attention, and provoked | 
Hughes was appointed Bishop-administrator of the controversy, to secure the property of the Church, 
diocese of New York. The position was a difficult | by vesting its title in the Bishop of the Dioce 
oue. The diocese was almost in a state of anarchy. | But, in carrying out this purpose, he came in col- | 
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ted to the Archli pric by Pope 
] he has el t no abatement of his 
activity His influence and authority have been 
exerted in behalf of the new doctrine of the Rom- 
( he has labored largely to promote 
t ' perity of ihe variov stitutions for educa- 
t ‘over which he has the official oversight. THis 
‘ ersy with Hon. E. Brooks is so fresh in the 
m lers, that we only need to ad- 
ve i 
One t is quite characteristic of Archbishop 
i We find him ever ready for any emer- 
geney He always 1 his harness on, ‘There 
must have | origi se clement of com- 
bativeress in his nature : btleas he has come 
legitimately by it from the Welsh progenitors from 
' id 


to trace his lineage. 


whom, we believe, he is pri 
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thee ular unanim cht Brit- 

ish nation has dee I cept the gucnt 
let t lown by I i States Sen 

illingness of ministers, Parliament, 

pre wd make nends for the con- 

di ft s on the coast of Cuba, and 

io pl 1 yn of th tense, indicate a 

very prop f the relations existing be- 

t Gr and the United States. We 

to admit that a comparison between 

1] bate in the British Parliament and that in 

the United Sta Sen does not tell in favor 

of the latter. It is, no doubt, easier for the 

suthor than for the sufferer of a wrong to be 

calm and dignified; b ‘ wing for this, 

tl distance which di two debates is 

reat 

At t same time, it will not do to be pre- 

‘ ite in concluding I uble is over 
i the dispute settled. 1 this b 

e, it is evident, debate in th 

tH Lords and the tone of the ministerial 

, hat the real issue is not yet apprehended 

Britai Lord Malmesbury and hi 

to think that the United States 

ive that the v f vessels wi 

American flag shell be conducted with 

forl ! hereas, in fact, this 

l d altegether denies the right 

‘ } r any other foreign nation, to 

v under the American flag in 

| I} ter between what 

the Ux States demand and what the English 

m to s they demand is thus seen to be 

pretty w 

I like} tone of Parlia- 

rent 1 the press, that t er to Mr. Bu- 

chanan’s remonstrences will be, first, a sharp 





reprimand to the officers of the officious gun- 


| high seas, in time of peace 
’ 
| 
} 


| 


| vision they claim. 


Pius IX. Since | boats; and, secondly, an assurance that for the 


future care will be taken that no American ves- 
sel shall be roughly treated, or unduly delayed, 
when British cruisers shall deem it necessary to 
board and visit her. 
This will not satisfy this country. A little 
| civility, more or less, will not palliate the com-" 
mission of an act unjustified by international 
law and derogatory to the sovereignty of the 
United States. ‘The people of the United 
States deny that Great Britain has any right 
to stop, visit, search, or otherwise molest any 
vessel bearing the United States flag, on the 
; and, denying the 
right absolutely, they can not take any notice 
of a proposal to exercise it forbearingly, or con- 
No amount of for- 
bearance or caution on the part of the self-con- 


siderately, or cautiously. 


| stituted police of the seas will beguile the peo- 
| ple of this country into concedir 


g their police 


authority, or recognizing the maritime super 


The way to settle the difficulty, 
way, was indicated in these column 
back. foreign shi 


time of peace rests wh lly on the 


England's claim to visi 





foolish con- 


vention made in 1842 for the suppression of the 











slave-tradk Let that convention now be an 
| nulled It has never |} of vice, and 
| the cause of civilizatio no sufferer by 
its ré ition When it i i¢ l ll } I 
| ties will be placed in the po ! ich t 
occupied before its enactment, : Great Britain 
|} will be left without a shadow of a pretext for 
molesting American v a é s to 
| prosecute the business of ing slave- 
trade, she can do so; but she will then have no 
| excuse for ‘ ls under the 1 l 
States flag » does so, it will be a detib- 





erate assertion of her purpose to assume the cqn- 
ntly of the rights of 
foreign powers; and it will then devolve upon 


trol of the seas independ 
this country to contest the point, or to resign all 
3 maritime na- 
It is, however, quite certain that when 
forced t6 elect between an abandonment of the 
right of visitation and a rupture with the United 
States, Great Britain wili choose the former 
The petty privilege would 
worth fighting for. 

The question is now fairly opened; the con- 
dition of affairs is auspicious for its settlement ; 
it is to be hoped that the President will not re- 
lax his efforts till the whole case has been satis- 
| factorily adjusted. 


claim te the rank of a firet-cla 
tion. 


never, be deemed 





THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


Conoress has adjourned. 





The general feel- 
ing, on learning the event, was one of satis- 
faction. Not becanse there were any measures 
of detrimental character before Congress which 
might have become laws had the session been 
prolonged ; but simply from a general opinion 
that all the necessary work of the session had 
been discharged, and that any additional la- 
bor would be superfluous and might be mis- 
chievous. 

Considered as a whole, the session which has 
just ended will compare favorably with most 
former sessions. ‘There is reason to believe 
that the members of this Congress are fully 
equal in point of ability and character to those 
of former Congresses. They are undoubtedly 
superior to those of the last Congress. None 
of the members have laid themselves open to 
direct charges of corruption. No lobby schemes 
of any consequence have become laws. On the 
contrary, this Congress—let us believe from the 
best motives—has resolutely set its face against 
corruption an’ lobby rogueries; the light ar- 
tillery have this session had their pains for no- 
| thing. Negatively considered, the session which 
has just ended merits commendation. If it has 
done little that commands praise, it has carned 
little or no disgrace. 


The: most important measure of the season 
was the settlement of the Kansas question 
This absorbed an unusual and undue share of 
the time allotted to Congress. Speeches with- 
out end were made on the topic by almost every 
member of both Hoases ; ygt with any view, as 
a rule, of influencing the final vote, but purely 
for the gratification of distant constituencies. 
| Even this infliction, however, came to an end 
| at last ; or rather the were 

taken, and a plan devised under which Kansas 
may come into the Union in a safe manner. 
Of the success of the project it is enough to say, 
that it has h 





the vote, votes, 


d the effect of silencing agitation 
in both sections of the country: Southern dis- 








1 ts and Northern agitators speak end act, 

the present time, as though their vocation 

V n For this favor let us return thanks 
» Congre 

Next in importance to Kans us question 

v the Treasury embarrassment. ‘There have 


been but few speeches on this topic. It is 
easicr to declaim for or against slavery than to 
| discuss financial measures and handle commer- 
ciul statistics. But Congress has done the best 
that could have been done on this head: it ha 
passed the measures suggested by the Treasury 
department, and, by authorizing a loan of forty 
millions, has enabled the United States to keep 
faith with their creditors, and to maintain the 
| public service unimpaired. 
| Inrelation to foreign affairs, the only measure 
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of consequence has been the quasi-declaration 
of war against Paraguay. It is not likely that 
this act will be followed by any serious conse- 
quences. As soon as the petty States of Central 
and South America discover that the United 
States are in earnest, they are usually quite 
willing to act reasonably. Latterly, the Senate 
has blown off a good deal of steam about the 
British outrages; but nothing practical resulted 
from the discussion, and it had best be forgotten 
assoon as possible. The unequal duties imposed 
on American ships in French ports, the affair 
of the Lyonnais, the Central American disputes, 
the Mexican troubles, the 
with Spain—all these are left in the state in 


unsettled questions 


which they were when Congress met. 


Nothing has been done at this session of 
Congress toward improving our commercial and 
The tariff has not been al- 


tered, though a sound economy would have 


navigation laws. 











| 
prompted a temporary increase of duties with | 
a view to supplying the deficit in the revenue. | 
Mr. John Cochrane and the Commnttee of Com- | 
merce have elaborated a plan for the codifica- 
tion of the revenue laws; but it i 





st-roads an 


a project. The committee on px 
postal affairs have likewise devi 


for the regulation of marine postages and mail | 
steamship subventions ; but this, too, lies over 
for the approval of a future Congress. No ad- 
ditional securities have been atfo l by any | 
Act of this session to t s by land or v ter. | 
But in this matter, a t above mentioned, 
the ground has been cl 1 for wholesome 
legislation when Congress next meet 
Che committ $ ol iva > % hl ve | 
engrossed so large a f el 
have rendered a useful set ‘ they } e led 
to the discovery of many improper’ prac 5 
and have brought some rogues to shame It 


€ 
is not the least compliment that could be paid 


to the Congress which has just 


dispersed to sav 


that there is no prospect the 





J h 
Congress which will meet in er will be 
engrossed by inquiries into any of its proceed- 


ings. 


FRENCH SHADOWS. 
Ir there be any truth in the adage about com- 
ing events and their shadows, the dark shades 
which, in these times, are obscuring the course 





of French affairs, deserve to be carefully studied 
by all who care for the future of France and the 
Mail after 
mail comes freighted with ominous facts—start- 
ling evidences of rebellion against the French 
Government, onward steps in the march of mil- 
itary despotism, terrible signs of weakness in 
the loins of the Imperial régime—the financial 
department. No sooner have the oytside world 
realized the enormous scheme of spoliation by 
which the Emperor proposes to recruit his ex- 
hausted exchequer at the expense cf all the 
charitable institutions in France, than frantic 
and spasmodic efforts to galvanize vitality into 
the great financial bubbles of the Empire tell 
a story of declining confidence and proximate 
collapse. ‘The robbery of the hospitals is not 
more ominous than the acquisition by the Crédit 
Mobilier of the right of way across Central Amer- 
ica. Both indicate the same great, staring, 
frightful fact—the approach of public, general, 
sweeping bankruptcy. 

It was esteemed by the French journals a tri- 
umphant thing for France to have escaped the 
storm which swept over America and Europe ia 
the latest months of last year 


progress of European democracy. 


France, said 
these parasites of the Empire, is the only coun- 
try whose finances and trade are in such a con- 
dition that she can defy monetary crises and com- 
mercial convulsions. ‘They forgot two things: 
first, that France is no commercial country, that 
she has no great merchants, no extended for- 
eign or domestic trade, no shipping to speak of, 
no extensive ramifications in the commercial 
enterprises of the world; and. secondly, that it 
is one of the conveniences of despotism to be 
able, fora time, to arrest the operstion of nat- 
ural and economical laws. France, a country 
whosg foreign commerce is mostly in the hands 
of foreigners, and whose internal trade is posi- 
tively insignificant, naturally enjoyed exemption 
from embarrassments which involved the com- 
mercial world only. And it was in the power 
of the Government to adopt the school-boy de- 





ments as absurdly fallacious as any that ever 
emanated from an American Railway Company 
—may be traced in a great degree to the in- 
fluence of the late revulsion. As the innocent 
stockholder in our great corporate enterprises 
is unable to discover how much his company 
spends, how much it receives, and what its 
net balance is at the end of the year; so the 
French citizen seeks in vain, at the present 
time, to find out from the published statements 
of the French Treasury how much France owes, 
how much she has spent, what her income is, 
and what her expenditures. All these are State 
secrets; the reports which purport to reveal 
them are intended to conceal the facts, and 
succeed admirably in their aim. It would be 
dangerous to tell what it cost to avert the re- 
vulsion. No one but the Emperor and a few 
of his confidential friends know what the finan- 
at the present time: 
though every one knows that it must be despe- 
rate, 


cial condition of France is 





Financial embarrassments are the key to po- 
litical revolutions in every country In such 
countries as the United States and Great Brit- 
ain they may be overcome by a government which 
has the nerve to tell the truth, and to tax the 
people freely. 
such resource. 


In France, statesmen have no 

Extra taxation there is im- 
practicable, for the reason that the 
too poor to pay great taxes. An 


annual levy 
could 


people are 
addition to 
which would not be noticed 

, co not be gathered in France at all 
The rank and file of the people have not the 





lit 





means to pay more than they do. ‘They might 
be sued, sold out, or imprisoned; but no mat- 


ter what was done, they could not pay an addi- 
tional centime, and could not be made to pay. 
That is the reason why every successive govern- 
ment since the old monarchy has given way 
a dead lock ; 
the secret of the peril which now menaces the 
Empire. 


when the finances came to that is 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 
Ir is said that Mr. Commissioner Reed, who 
represents the United States in China, has re- 





signed his office, and is about to return home. 
It is not stated that Mr. Reed is dissatisfied with 
the humble part he is playing in the great drama 
erformed in China; but as 
suspe cted, It would really secm 
as though the United States might co-operate 





which is now be 





ing 
much may be 


with the European powers in urging their pres- 
ent demands on the Chinese Government with- 


out compromising their neutral attitude. 


KILLING NO MURDER IN NEW YORK. 

Wuex, some years ago, an unhappy gentle- 
man, the victim of acute and excruciating dis- 
ease, killed, in a moment of passion, a Kentucky 
schoolmaster who had chastised his brother, and 
was acquitted therefor by a Kentucky jury, the 
New York press burst into a fury of indignation, 
and proclaimed that killing was no murder in 
Kentucky. The criminal records of this State 
for the past few months go to prove that, what- 
ever may be the practice in Kentucky, under 
no circumstances can homicide be called legal 
murder in the State of New York. 

The legal distinction between murder and 
manslaughter is so clear that it can be grasped 
by the meanest intellect. Manslaughter is hom- 
icide committed under circumstances which, 
without actually justifying the act, go far to 
palliate it. When aman fires a pistol foolish- 
ly out of window, without designing harm to 
any one, and kills his neighbor, it is manslaugh- 
ter. When a man is attacked by another, and. 
without having been menaced so serio sly that 
his life is in danger, kills his antage nist, it is 
manslaughter. And again, when a man has 
received a grievous injury at the hands of an- 
other, and slays him to redress it, juries are apt 
to consider the nature of the injury, and where 
it is really very grave, to find a verdict of man- 
slaughter. But when a man cither, from mal- 
ice prepense, lies in wait for an unoffending 
person and kills him, or, in a burst of passion, 
attacks another who has done him no grave in- 
jury, and injures him mortally, the act is mur- 
der, not manslaughter. 

These principles shed a reliable light on the 
case of Patrick Lally, the man who killed Mr. 











vice of the Republicans of 1848, and for a time 
to arrest disaster and discontent among the man- 
ufacturers and laborers by hiring employers to 
hire them, and paying the cost of the operation. 
No such suicidal scheme could have been at- 
tempted in this country or in England; nor, if 
it could, would it have been seriously proposed 
in any nation where sound political economy 
was prevalent; for the simple reason that such 


rebellions against inexorable 


laws only retard 
their operation, and aggravate it when it comes. 
But the had neither the 
knowledge nor the fortitude to meet the crisis 
It skulked, and, as we said, took 
money which happened to be in one pocket and 
disbursed it with the other. It averted a revo- 
lution at the time ; it insured it for a future day. 

The embarrassment which now throws the Em- 
peror of the French so completely into the hands 
of the soldiery—which leads him to propose to 


French Government 


bravely. 


Simonson at Brooklyn, and who has just been 
found guilty of manslaughter in the second de- 
gree. ‘The offense of the victim in this case 
was a remonstrance against the use of profane 
| language by Patrick Lally. It is not pretend- 
| ed that the language used by Simonson justified 
| his murder. It seems, indeed, to have been 
kindly meant, and calculated rather to benefit 
than to injure Patrick Lally. Yet the latter 
followed it up by an attack upon Simonson 
which caused his death. Upon this, the Brook- 
lyn jury found Patrick Lally guilty, not of mur- 
der, but of manslaughter in the second dezree! 

The same general practice, in a different 
form, is exemplified in other recent cases. Can- 
} cemi has been thrice tried for a very clear 
| case of murder, and hardly convicted at last. 
Mrs. Cunningham lives in some dignified re- 
tirement, and is understood to harbor bitter re- 
sentment against the wiles and devices of the 


despoil the hospitals—which compels the finan- New York bar: a feeling which, it is said, ex- 


cial department of the Empire to publish state- 


Judge Dean shares. Ira Stout, the convicted 
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murderer of his brother-in-law Littles, has been 
granted a new trial; let us give the country 
bar credit for shrewdness enough to equal their 
city confréres in the art of squeezing a sympa- 


thizer or accomplice into the jury-box. His 





s all o to Courts of law in } vy Yor 
\ ll not find you guilty « 1 
Lord Man ld, wh lec f 1a] 
rt of our con n law, 1 1 to s t I 
mattered but littl hat law was >] 
tw niform, and ¢ one ¢ l " 
I t In a rd 1 this 
n i yw dey su t ! . < 
tis Sta t to complain of 1 t 
} ta ly ef} , | t | ’ . t 
su 81 Tt " ig t i = 
‘ly. M ‘ itt ha ! - 
Ss It is suggested t t dges " 
spposnted by tl G r, to hold off 
‘ing good behavior, instead of being elected 
s they now are. It is argued that we ought 





adopt th 


ty of jurors to convict. It is urged that th 





pardoning power should be taken away fror 

the Governor and vested in a board of officers 
is the case in New Jersey 

All these suggestions appear to be well found- 

ed and well meant. But, in the absence of 

ny probability of tl being soon acted upon 


it will be well for the people of this State to 





take for granted 





f the law, and as it is at present adininister 
killing is no murder in the State of New York; 





and that it is far better to kill than to run any 


risk of being killed. 


Tas LOUNGES. 


JOHN BULLKIN 


, in some few and 





red up his Chicago 
rested the proba le course of England 








respect of the troubles. lle willingly grants 
ut itevinced no very profound perspicacity, but 
ho does not like to be proved a prophet? After 
ting why England would not care to proceed t 
war with America, and allowing that the two coun- 
ies ought always to dwell together in anuity, t 
I uzer concluded: “ In fact, there are many rea- 


why Mr. John will probably reprove his silly 








little officers, and inform Jonathan, with an air of 
ss, that he need not lose his t fe - 
Soit proves. John is« pon Jonathan's 
i n Jon than himself; and certainly the me 
tone of the remarks in Parliament upon the subject 
contrasts favorably with the high cock-a-lor 
flavor of our Congressional effusions. here ar 
instances, undoubtedly, little creditable to the de- 


meanor of the British House of Commons: but, 


upon the whole, its demeanor is infinitely more 
ignified than that of our Congress. Let all honor 

be paid to good manners! A polite scoundrel 

ainly preferable to a b 

the blandishment of manner should never blind us 


even, is ce rish one. But 





to facts. Because we are heady and hot, it d 

follow that we are wrong; nor must the cool 
tranquillity of John mean more than it really does. 
It? 


may be a surprising truth to many minds, but 
England is not less selfish than other nations 
While, therefore, we grant her all credit for tl 


prompt and gentlemanly mann h sl 





rin which 
treats the present matter, it is well to remember 
that there may be many reasons for her so doing ; 
nd, as it is very near the Fourth of July, an im- 
us patriot may even whisper to himself—with 
1 view only of keeping himself on guard, and not 


ith any intention of offense—‘' Would Master 
John Bull be such a mannerly Bullkin if Jonathan 
were only half his height ? 
~«<_ 
PRACTICAL MI 
Ko ru’s Hungarian stock was held to be a 
pr y poor investment, and there was a loud laugh 
i noted merchant bonght a few thousand old 
kets, ifnot saddles. Practical men wanted to 
k w how any body could throw his money away 


lishly—particularly the practical men whose 
funds were invested in New En and factory stock 
and Erie Railroad. Practical men are perpetual 

" g why people make fools of themselves ; 
id so practical men quiz an engineer who sug- 
gests that railroad-carriages can be drawn at the 
rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour. Practical 
men put their thumbs in their waistcoats, and lean 
back in parliamentary easy chairs, shaking their 





feet and sucking tooth-picks, and request the en- 


gineer to understand that practical scientific men 
have reduced it to figures that it can not be done. 





Presently it 1 done. Then practical men want 
to know v people may n hot al " 
t 1 like beans tl i tube? P ical 
men rush to iy i their m in railroads 
—Tusk to pr xe lves bef the great 
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EMIGRANTS, AND EMIGRANT LIFE. 


YRARS A a Canadian governor—not by any 


means a quick-witted or gifted with 


personage, 


deep sensibility—wrote an intensely interesting 
book, entitled ‘The Emigrant.” Therein he de- 
picted the trials of the exile, from the hour of his 
departure from his native soil to his final settle- 
me in tl und of the naked recital of 
fac that thonsands read the book 
eager t eg to be mistaken for a 
m t tal 

rl trials, npointments, and ul 
timate rew ls of ! Th t to Amer 
ca, ¥ t H ‘o wr r has d 
jast to tl cow t I rt emicran 
fort Th 1 nu ! " of pat! 
sufferin sad hoy ich vield to him who shall 





| 
| 


| the large 


DEPARTURE 


| delve therein in the proper spirit, and with the 


proper tools. 

From tke hour of his departure to the hour of 
his settlement on his final resting-place, the emi- 
grant is a prey to human vultures. At the great 
ports where emigrants embark in the Old World— 
Liverpool, Limerick, Glasgow, Belfast, Bremen, 
Amsterdam, Havre—a brood of hungry rascals 
eorn a fat livelihood by cheating them. Some are 
tricked into purchasing spurious tickets; others 
ire duped into the acquisition of worthless stores ; 
The most fortunate 
ire they who simply pay a bonus to the sharks for 


many are robbed outright 


tickets which are good, certainly, but which are 
sold at an advance over their proper cost. The 
is most profitable at Liverpool—which is 
t emigrant dépot of the Old World—and 


busines 


| the chief dupes are trish, [uglishinen, Scotch- 
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FROM HOME. 


menwGermans, possess a native shrewdness which 
often protects them against sharpers. The expa- 
triated Irish cotter falls an easy prey to the first 
ensnarer he meets. There is a firm in Liverpool 

they are rich merchants now—which has carried 
on the business of swindling Irish emigrants sys- 
tematically for years. They have had a house in 
New York and New Orleans; boarding-houses in 
both these places and in Liverpool; runners not 
only in the United States and in the port of em- 
bareation in England, but in every emigration dis- 
trict in Ireland, For years this firm has pursued 
the policy of deliberately fleeving emigrants. It 
rarely wastes time on the poorer classés, such as 
those which are shipped by Unions or landlords ; 
but it hardly ever lets an emigrant of the better 
class out of its clutches till he has parted with his 





last dollar 





= 





Once on board ship, and the eruel parting with 
friends over, the emigrant falls a prey to a new 
class of masters, the sailors. Enough has been 
printed about the trials to which young emigrant 
girls are subject. Both sexes, and all ages, are the 
victims of a tyranny which is none the less grind- 
ing because nautical discipline may justify or ex- 
cuse it. At sailing, the steerage passengers are 
mustered, and the emigrant learns-—from the blows 
and jeers of the mate and crew—that he is “‘ under 
authority.” ‘The whole passage confirms this first 
Sailors interfere with his feeding, his 
If he be ill—as in most 


impression 
sleeping, and his exercise. 
where 
they do not lead to violent correction, from the of- 
ficer of the watch. He may die if he choose, but 
he must not soil the purity of the deck or the steer- 


l'o cook his food properly, he must hght man- 


cases he is—his sufferings provoke jibes 


ae 
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EMIGRANT 


WOMEN, 


fully. To protect his wife and daughters, he must 
unite imposing strength with unusual courage. ‘To 
resist the brutality of the crew, he must share their 
pugnacity, and sui pass them in shrewdness. 

At last the voyage is over, and the emigrant 
lands on American soil. In olden time his condi- 
tion at this stage in his fortunes was truly pitiable 
Federal, State, and municipal authorities regarded 
him with as much indifference as if he had been a 
bale of cheap goods. Scoundrels of the very low- 
est calibre —emigrant runners —seized him, and 
made him their own. If he had any money, they 
robbed him of it. Ifhe had a pretty wife or daugh- 
ters, they stole them too, if they could. If he had 
neither money nor daughters, they merely took his 
luggage. It was well for him if, after having been 
robbed of all he had, he was not beaten to death, 
or entrapped into committing crimes which trans- 
ferred him almost directly from the emigrant ves- 
sel to Blackwell's Island or the State Prison. His 
bewrayers were of his own kith and kin. The 
easiest emigrants to rob were the Irish; and the 
majority of emigrant runners belonged to the same 
race. The brogue was part of their capital in trade. 

his is ancient history now. A few years ago, 
the railways of this State grew jealous of emigrant 
runners, and proposed to monopolize the business. 
With the aid of certain politicians, they establish- 
ed an emigrant dépét at Castle Garden, in the city 
of New York, where immigrants are now landed, 
and whence they are forwarded to their destination. 
Into this dépét the old class of robbers known as 
runners are not openly permitted to enter. It is 
a vast improvement on the old system; though 
whether it be itself tainted with corruption ap- 
pears to be matter of debate. 

‘There seems to be some doubt whether Euro- 
pean emigration to the United States will continue. 
Of late years it has greatly fallen off. This year 
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it will not, most probably, 
amount to one-third what 
it was a few years since, 
Germany has thrown off 
Ire l ind has 
got rid of its starving thou- 
sands, and there is more el- 
bow-room for those who re- 
main behind. Until some 
convulsion disturb 
ful trade and industry in 
Europe, there is no reason 
to suppose that immigrants 
will flow into the United 
States at the same rate as 
formerly ; though, so long 


its surplus. 


peace- 


as we have vacant lands 
and political privileges to 
offer, we can hardly fail to 
levy a large percentage 
upon the increase of the 
European people. 


LITERARY 
Anout ay 
tic ing a little volume pul . 
lished by Carter & Broth- 


r ago, in no- 


ers, entitled Tue Way 
Homer, a pleasant and 
touching family story, we 
remarked upon the fact 
that an incident was re- 
lated of a certain Lord 
N——, whose mother was 
the author of the well- 


known lyric, “The Land 
of the Leal,” and we then 
suggested that an inquiry 
in the church-yard at Brus- 
sels for the grave of Lord N—— would inform us 
who was the lady referred to, and enable us to as- 
certain the name of the author of one of the most 
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itself merry over our 
supposed 


Among the numerous 


ignorance. 


issues which were 
brought out by our re- 
mark, none 
amusing than a letter 
from a very indignant 
Scotchman to 
ada paper, which h 
probably marked and 
senttous. He boiled 
over with indi 
and said, 


was mor: 


a Can- 


nation, 
“Tlow very 
would- 


ignorant some 


be literary critics are 
of their own business, 
especially among tl 
Americans |" 

All these gentlemen 


were oppressed with 
the idea that “TI 
Land of the Leal” was 
by Burns 

No one acquainte 
with the poetry of 
Burns had ever attri 


Ith 
not in thought or co 


uted it to him 


struction any reset 
blance to Burns; an 
although some such 


persons as we have 


mentioned might have 
his, tl 
of this d 


considered it 
authorship 


lic wus li ke 
long been 
dis us I 





erary met. 

The matter escaped 
our attent 
vived, and we are 


question by 


le 


al 


le 
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ion at the time, but has since 
glad to 


authority of private letters from liter- 


been re- 
settle the 





RUNNERS OF 


delightful poems in the language. This casual re- 
mark created an amusing excitemept among a class 
of small critics, and a dingy New York street made 


THE OLDEN 


TIME, 


ary friends in Scotland, as well as of a v 
LAYS FroM STRATHBARN, published by 
The author of the song 


& Co., in London. 
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Only four short weeks passed and the lost wo- 
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bring this reasoning to bear when I was in the po- 
sition to make it forcible. But now I must do my 
best with what lies before me, and regret nothing.” 

With this conclusion he descended to the cabin, 
where, to drown unpleasant thought, he joined a 
party of merry-makers, and laughed and sang 
away half the night. 

When left to his own refiections, Harry’s thoughts 
invariably retarned to Jenny. Sometimes he was 
iost in a dream of her loveliness, when, so great was 
his desire to be in her presence, that he could only 
cover his face with his hands and groan at his in- 
evitable separation from her. Alternating with 
these passionate moods were those of doubt and 
displeasure, when he seemed to realize in her image 
only a selfish, conventional girl, who would always 
cultivate the mere proprieties of life to the exclu- 
sion of generous impuises. 

It was during one of these doubting phases that 
the vessel, having received some damage in a spell 
of rouch weather, touched at the Island of Guada- 
loupe for repairs. Glad to escape from his own 
thoughts, Harry rejoiced in the event. His ardent 
temperament could in no way withstand the beau- 
ties of nature and tt novel scenes that here pre- 
sented themselves. All he beheld seemed luxuri- 
ous and attractive. He again became cheerful and 
light-hearted, finding pleasure at every turn; and 
Lefore a week had passed he was the favorite and 
friend of old and young. More especially was he 
attractive to the young Zara, whose gazelle eyes, 
dark as night, were often turned in timid affection 
upon him, as, reclining in the low hammock swung 
hetween twe cocoa-nut trees, he sang to her his 
pleasant Northern songs. Her long and glossy 
vraids had more thar once been allowed to slip 
through his thrilling hand without rebuke; nor 
was he repulsed when, ove starlight evening, un- 
der a bower of thick matted vines, his lips had 
pressed her olive cheek. Zara ran from him then, 
however, nor was he able again to catch a glimpse 
of her for severai days, and each day, as it passed, 
was more weary than the last, until he seemed to 
have bat one wish left, and that, to tell Zara that 
her cheek was soft and rich as the ripe peach, her 
eyes more beautiful than stars, and that he loved 
her with the fullest passion man ever knew. 

Waiting thus, iis ardor growing more intense 
at each hour of delay. the vessel was announced as 
ready for departure. With a troubled spirit he 
once more vainly sought for Zara, when, leaving 
her habitation in despair of ever again beholding 
her, he heard his name gently called in a voice of 
sad and vearning expression. He turned, and saw 
Zara standing in the bower of vines. He ran to 
her, and, seizing her hands, kissed them many 
times; then drawing from his little finger a ring, 
slipped it upon hers. 

“ Adieu, lovely one!" said he; “it breaks my 
heart to leave you.” 

‘“Must you go?” murmured Zara, the large 
tears brimming her eyes. 

‘Not if Zara loves me! Tell me, shall I stay 
and be her lover—her husband? She shall have 
all that a woman desires, and we will be happy— 
ob, Zara, happy as angels! Shallit beso? Speak 
qu kly.”’ 

Zara's eyes glowed like burning coals, and her 
red lips parted as if in a dream of ecstasy. ‘* You 
will come with me to the Padre!” she exclaimed ; 
**he will bless us—make us one!” 

Yo the Padre? Yes, to the farthest end of the 
earth will I go with Zara if she calls me, my 
beautiful star!" and clasping her in his arms, Har- 
ry strained her to his heart while she lay upon his 
breast with swimming eves. 

“Ah, Jenny, Jeuny!” muttered Harry, sotto 
voce; “ had you so trusted, so loved, you were not 
now deserted |" 

Zara anid Harry went to the little church and 
were there united. It did not take long, nor were 
any words wasted; but as they emerged from the 
shudowy walls, blind with joy and love, they saw 
neither the past nor the future. 

‘Tell my uncle,” said Harry, going to the mas- 
ter of the vessel, *‘ that I have a desire to remain 
at Guadaloupe, and not continue on the voyage; 
say that the climate suits me, and I see much to be 
grained. I will remain a year, and then take the 
lirat opportunity to return.” 

‘The vessel sailed, and Harry sped on the wings 
of love to his own, his beautiful Zara. Each day, 
He taught 
her many things. and sought te cultivate her mind 
in the most careful manner, She was a bright and 


each month, she became more lovely. 


charming pupil as, seated upon the grass in the 
shade of the orange-trees and trailing vinee of scar- 
let cactus, she listened to hie words, sometimes 
twisting his fingers about her own, or with her 


cheek against his breast, drinking in the pleasant 
tones of his voice. 

Harry's conscience was not dulled during this 
delicious season. He remembered Jenny full well 
out he allowed culy the critical side of 
his reasoning to take effect. Undeed, his love for 
the passionate, generous Zara quiteswliterated that 
sweet and tender affection he had known for Jen- 
ny, and he felt assured that she would soon meet 
with one more staid and prudent than himself 
among the many suitors who visited at Mr. Ellis’s 
house, far better.mated to her quiet heart and fas- 
tidious tastes ; and so, folding the past in a mantle 
of oblivion, he gave himself up to the sweet enjoy- 
ment of present happiness, 

Harry's heart bounded within him one morning 
when Zara bronght him asen. All that was good 
and great rose up iu his breast. With his boy in 
his arms, he knelt by his young wife and thanked 
(ied for such precious blessings, The child grew 
in beauty and grace. The father looked upon him 


with swelling pride—his cup of joy seemed to over- 
flow 


and often ; 





I must take my treasures with me to my na- 
tive land. I will show my friends what priceless 
jewels | wear upon my breast.” 

About this time a vessel arrived at the island 
bringing letters for Harry Nervously he opened 
them, dreading some unexpected terror; but no, 
all was smooth and placid as the surface of the 





ocean that lay before him. His uncle had just 
learned his determination of staying at Guadaloupe 
and was satisfied, provided it was agreeable to his 
nephew. ‘The envelope contained another letter. 
It was from Jenny Ellis. Harry well knew the 
delicate deciphering of his name. At the sight he 
caught his breath. He crushed the small, envel- 
oped note in his hand and went out among the 
trees to read it alone. The contact of his palm 
with her letter burned him with magnetic fire. He 
tore it open: 

“My neet Be.over, — Patiently I have waited, and 
faithfully have I prayed for you. The year has expired, 
and now my soul rises and blossoms with fresh hope, for 
I know my Harry is coming. I have given my dear pa- 
rents all they required of me, another year at home, and 
your mind has been agreeably occupied with a foreign 
land and engrossing business, instead of leading the life 
and keeping the society I always so dreaded for you in 
New York. Come to me as soon as possible, dearest, for 
our best hopes will soon be realized. ..... * 

Harry leaned against a tree gazing at the letter. 
Not until he re-read it did he fully realize the fear- 
ful position of all. She had not forgotten him as 
he had foolishly hoped. Mistaken she might have 
been in her decision, but nevertheless faithful, ex- 
pectant, hopeful, loving. He let fall the little let- 
ter as if it had been a stinging wasp, and ran for- 
ward blindly, purposeless, toward the hills; he 
fled like a madman, never stopping for rocks or 
dangers of any sort, until he reached the edge of a 
stream whose soft murmurs seemed to sound in his 
ears like the wailings and tear-droppings of a hope- 
less, love-lorn maiden, He panted, and great tears 
rolled out of his burning eyes. 

‘Miserable man that I am!” cried he; ‘why 
do L live! For what purpose do I stand in this 
garden of the earth, a blot upon its pure surface ? 
Would [ had never seen the face ofa woman! Oh, 
Jenny, Jenny! I have wronged you cruelly—irre- 
trievably | What atonement can I make to one so 
patient, soexcellent ?” He paced the river's edge 
with long and heavy strides, the veins swelling upon 
his forehead from his intense suffering. ‘ Shall I 
dishonor her by offering myself now, a faithless 
lover? Love! I will not stain the word by coup- 
ling it with pity—I am lover to none but Zara, and 
she too—she must suffer for my folly! O God! if 
thou hast not already placed thy curse upon my 
soul, help me, wretch that I am, to act so that I 
may not destroy either the one or the other of those 
who live but upon my constancy !” 

In an excess of misery he threw himself upon the 


ground and groaned in anguish of spirit. Night- 
fall brought Harry to some fixed purpose. Dath- 


ing his face in the cool water of the stream, he re- 
traced his steps to Zara. 

““My duty,” he said, “if I am able to see it 
through so terrible an entanglement of circum- 
stances, is to begin again and do as I first prom- 
ised. 1 will therefore leave Zara and the child, 
and return to Jenny, whose poor heart I must sat- 
isfy. Why needlessly grieve her, perhaps destroy 
her reason by saying what I have done? Once 
every year I will leave her a few months, on pre- 
tense of business, when I will console Zara for my 
absence and rejoice again in the sight of my son.” 
Harry recoiled within himself at so base a decep- 
tion, and yet he was determined. “I must, I 
must?” he said, shuddering ; “ I have but to think 
of the happiness of those dependent on me.” 

Resolving thus he reached home. Zara came 
out to meet him with her usual embrace, but she 
started and paled when she saw the misery revealed 
upon his face. 

‘“ What sorrows my husband ?” said she, clasp- 
ing her arms around him and kissing his eyelids 
as he bent toward her. 

‘Alas! dearest,” he said, “I must leave you 
and my son for a while—my letters call me home.” 

‘* We wiil go also, and then you will not suffer,” 
said Zara. 

‘‘Not this time,” said he, averting his eyes; 
** vou can not go this time: I must tell them of my 
marriage first, you know, and they will make prep- 
arations to receive you.” 

“If that best pleases you, then I will wait; but 
be happy, Harry; be happy, or Zara will die.” 

“Yes, love, yes, I am happy; bring me my 
boy !” 

‘At the sight of the child Harry revived. He 
felt that there is some sweetness in the bitterest 
cup, do we but seek it. That night he entered into 
arrangements with the master of the vessel to sail 
with him next day. 

Meanwhile Zara walked among the trees; she 
saw a letter lying at the foot of one, which she 
picked up. Alas that her husband had ever taught 
her to read manuscript! and yet, but for this cir- 
cumstance, she might have lived a dishonored wife. 
But her great nature was incapable of suspecting 
wrong of Harry, and it was his relief only that she 
sought, when, with a woman’s keen perception, she 
understood his position, and in her passionate de- 
votion resolved to tear him from his terrible diffi- 
culty. With a calmness almost sublime, placing 
the letter in her bosom, she returned to her home. 
She saw now why Harry must go; she also saw 
why she must stay, but nothing of her knowledge 
did she reveal to him—she would not add a f@ath- 
er’s weight to his grief. It was sufficient for her 
soul that she knew Harry loved her. 

Neither slept that night, but no moment were 
they parted. Their feelings were too intense for 
words, and one concealed from the other the great 
and terrible determination each had in secret. 

At the breaking of the morning Harry prepared 
for his departure, ever ceasing from his work to 
embrace Zara, or, upon his knees, to bury his head 
in her lap to crush the rising sobs, Zara, on the 
contrary, seemed possessed with a superhuman 
calmness,.and she consoled and caressed him with 
angelic tenderness. From her he would turn to 
his sleeping child, imprint soft kisses on its parted 
lips, and gather courage as he contemplated its in- 
nocent beauty. 

The hour came. ‘I will stand upon this cliff, 
my husband,” said Zara, now as pale as marble, 
‘and I will uphold the boy, that you may see us 
as long as your eye can reach the shore.” 





“God bless you!” cried Harry, with agonizing 
tears. “I will come back! Farewell!” 

He entered the boat that carried him to the distant 
ship, and Zara climbed the cliff. Harry turned his 
face toward that point and gazed as the vessel grad- 
ually distanced the land, when, suddenly, he ut- 
tered a loud and fearful cry, and, clasping his hands 
above his head, was about to throw himself into 
the sea; but he was strongly withheld and carried 
down into the cabin, where, almost raving, he told 
how his wife, his Zara, had waited until all help 
was gone, and then, clasping her babe upon her 
breast, had leaped from off the cliff into the water 
beneath. 

Fiercely did he war with his own soul, poor Har- 
ry Grey, as he lay in a brain fever for many days 
and nights, and, when he began to recover, he sat 
upon the deck the shadow only of a man. Reflect- 
ing upon the strange and terrible experience of the 
past year, “It is gone,” he said, “gone like a dream! 
The miserable remainder of my life I will give to 
Jenny, if she can now acceptit. Perhaps she may 
find some comfort still in her poor Harry Grey ; 
but it is a matter of doubt whether she likes me as 
well with my wild oats sown.” 

One night, during his weak and sorrowful con- 
dition, broken in spirit and weak in body, they 
were overtaken by one of those storms too often 
met with off the coast of Carolina, and, unable to 
withstand such angry elements, the ship bowed 
her head before the terrible power and gave up her 
precious cargo te the fathomless depths of ocean. 
When the blackening storm hurled destruction 


mpon the struggling ship, and Harry Grey sank 


beneath the raging water, he seemed to feel invisible 
arms raising and sustaining him, until he grasped 
a fragment of the wreck. Exhausted and careless 
of life, he was strangely borne upon this frail sup- 
port, and swayed and floated upon its surface over 
the rolling waves as if he were but a leaf, or a weed 
of the sea. 

With the coming of morning came a calm upon 
the ocean. It was not without a sensation of re- 
lief that Harry perceived floating toward him a 
small boat, as if sent by some kind water-spirit 
for his safety. Had he but felt the strength of a 
child he would have thrown himself into the sea, 
the quicker to reach his approaching succor; but 
illness and grief had robbed him of all save life. 
He grasped the side, however, as the little boat 
floated by, and detained its aimless voyaging, 
while he dragged himself into its friendly lap. He 
then curled himself into the stern and lay quietly, 
to be carried whither God willed. 

Looking dreamily forward, he seemed to see Zara 
seated near him with her babe upon her breast. 
Her long glossy hair hung heavy about her pol- 
ished shoulders, and she was draped in festoons «! 
shining sea-weed. He stretched forth his weary 
arms, and she seemed to bend forward to him; he 
felt the cold sweep of her hair, and the waft of her 
breath across his lips. From that moment he knew 
of nothing save Zara and the child, with whom he 
seemed to walk among leafy shades and balmy 
zephyrs on an island far away, where the very at- 
mosphere was life and love, and the ground elastic 
under the touch of their light feet. 

From these delights our poor friend was brought 
back to a knowledge of his whereabout when, one 
morning, he found himself lying in a comfortable 
berth. He endeavored to bring his faculties to a 
clearer point as he lay quiet and alone. He heard 
much bustle and confusion overhead, and, after a 
while, his cabin door was opened and the visage 
of a negress appeared within the space. At the 
sight of his reasonable eyes and calm face she 
showed a double row of large white teeth, and gave 
a chuckle peculiar to throats of her color. She 
closed the door quickly, and Harry was left alone 
once more; butfor a moment only, His next vis- 
itor was a hale, sunburned man, with so sympathetic 
and generous a face that Harry put forth his trem- 
bling, emaciated hand to greet him. 

“ All right with you now, shipmate?” said the 
captain. 

Harry passed his hand over his eyes. 
lieve so, my friend; but I feel strangely.” 

“T suppose you're starved, lad. You've laid 
here this past week without giving a signal; but 
the brandy Aunt Sal kep’ leaking down your throat 
has hove you to again. I'll send you some break- 
faust.” 

Left to his reflections, Harry drew the most nat- 
ural conclusion to be drawn under such circum- 
stances: that he was rescued soon after losing con- 
sciousness, by a friendly vessel, and his especial 
desire was now to know whither they were bound. 
Raising himself upon his elbow, he endeavored to 
reach the port-hole that he might look out. After 
one or two trials he succeeded. It needed but 
one long look to perceive they were entering the 
harbor of New York. He sank back again, and 
closed his eyes. 

“‘T have lived, then, it seems,” thought he, 
“for some marked purpose. My work is only be- 
gun. ‘This weakness of body will not serve me. 
I must be up and in action.” 

The captain entered with a bowl of hot tea and 
a dish of simple food. ‘‘ Eat this, lad, and 1 will 


“T be- 


find you some clothes.” These were soon brought), 


and when enrobed in them Harry was shocked to 
find his body so emaciated. The captain laughed 
at what he called “a bean-pole in breeches.” 
Harry affected a laugh, but he knew too well the 
cause of his broken frame to find much merriment 
therein. 

I will pass over the details that lay between 
Harry’s leaving the ship and reaching, by easy 
journeys, his mother’s house in the village of B——, 
near where we first met him with Jenny Ellis. 

Still weak, broken much in constitution, he was 
once more ensconced in his own room, upon the 
bed where his dreams had always been of Jenny. 
The little table and writing-desk stood near upon 
which he had so often written his love thoughts 
to her; above his looking-glass, even, hung the 
well-dried bunch of June roses once given him by 
Jenny. All, all-was as of old, except the heart 
that throbbed dull and slow in the breast he had 





given to another; and that other, look where he 
would, the beloved face seemed ever present. Har- 


ry sent immediately for Jenny. He was dressed, 
and lay half-reclining upon the bed. 

She came with speed. She had just heard of 
his illness and wreck, and was prepared to find 
him feeble and suffering. He listened to her 
tremulous step upon the stair, and a quiet de- 
termination took possession of his soul. 

The door opened—she stepped in, as fair, as 
fresh as when they parted. There were the bright, 
golden curls, the sweet, drooping lids, the misty, 
blue eyes; but where was the spell? Where? 
Harry knew too well. He turned his pale face 
toward her, and his steady eyes fixed their gaze 
upon hers. She was about to rush forward with 
rapturous greeting, but his look transfixed her. 

Clasping her hands, she cried, ‘*Oh, Heaven, 
how altered!” 

“Yes, Jenny: is it not as you wished ?” 

Tier eyes dilated, and her slight form swayed as 
he spoke so quietly—so calmly. ‘ Are youdying ? 
You look so strangely—oh, Harry! what is this?” 
She sprang forward, and clasped his neck: cover- 
ing his face with kisses, she did not at first per- 
ceive that his arm lay listless at his side, not re- 
turning her pressure. She stood up wondering 
and grief-stricken. 

He put his hand to his heart a moment, as if in 
pain, and said, ‘‘I am a broken reed, dear Jenny, 
not very fit for a bridegroom ; but it is the best I 
could do for you. My wild oats are quite sown, 
now. Sit down by me; or wait—let us go over to 
the sofa. Will you help me?” 

She passed her arm about his waist, and he 
leaned his slightly upon her shoulders. In this 
manner they went slowly across the floor. “ Yes, 
dear,” said he, nearing the sofa, “ they are all sown. 
Sit here by my side, and I will tell you how. 
Don't tremble, Jenny. 1am yours, you know, if 
lam worth your taking ; but listen tome— Are 
you ill?” 

“No,” she gasped ; ‘‘ talk—talk !” 

‘Well, then, you sent me from your presence, 
where I was purely happy, as you know; where 
one word of yours was sufficient to make me do 
your smallest wish. You sent me away to meet 
temptation in foreign lands, there to ‘sow my wild 
oats.’ You were all-powerful to influence me, but 
your power did not reach over the wide ocean, 
Jenny ; and when at last a maiden looked into my 
heart, and saw there the loving nature, she en- 
tered therein and became one of those very sinful 
grains you had so coldly banished.” He took Jen- 
ny’s hand—it was cold as stone. ‘ Let me cover 
your neck and shoulders, you are chilly ; or shall 
I hold my arms about you, so—” and he put his 
arms around her almost fainting form. She burst 
into tears as she recollected the last, loving, power- 
ful pressure, with which they had held her. ‘‘ Shall 
I go on, Jenny ?” 

“Have you not told all, Harry? The maiden 
loved you, and you forgot your Jenny for a little 
while, but now—now you have come back a seri- 
ous, calm-minded man, with all the old affection 
renewed, and even more dtrable from its very quiet- 
ude?” She spoke excitedly, caressing his cheeks 
with her little hands, 

“* Mistake me not!” exclaimed Harry. “This 
is not so. I intend telling the whole. I married 
this maiden — married her, because I loved her 
generous nature that would die for my sake, never 
fearing my evils, whatever they were.” 

Jenny sprang forward and turned upon him 
wildly. “Faithless! faithless! Why are you 
here? Why do you not go back toher? What 
have you to do with me; miserable, miserable as 
I am!” She swept her hair from off her face with 
her quivering hands, and the tears rushed in tor- 
rents down her pallid cheeks. 

Harry, too, rose up with unnatural strength. 
** Because,” cried he, despairingly, “she lies in 
the bottom of the ocean with her child—my child 
in her arms ; and she took with her—” He stepped 
forward and seized Jenny’s hands with a sudden 
and terrible calmness—“ she took with her, all my 
wild oats. 1s not that what you sent me away 
for, Jenny Ellis? Are you not satisfied ?” 

Long they looked at each other, these two un- 
fortunate children, until each saw the heart of the 
other. Gradually their expression softened. Har- 
ry let go his close grasp of her hands, and she again 
supported him to the sofa, 

“It is early for us to suffer so much, Harry,” 
said Jenny, in a low, changed voice ; ** but the 
fault is my own, and only mine. I see it now when 
it is too late. Would that I could find happiness 
for you, but I fear that is not my mission! Fare- 
well, Harry—dearest—dearest—God keep you!” 


She leaned forward to kiss his forehead. He de- 
tained her. 
“Jenny, Jenny, you are an angel! I always 


said it. You deserve something better than the 
mere fragment of a man; but it is your happiness 
I wish to live for always; can you find it now in 
me ?” 

“My poor Harry, you misjudge me. My happi- 
ness, indeed, depends on yours; but the first light 
that ever sheds its rays over my dark and desolate 
soul will be when I know you have gone again to 
that maiden who lives in your heart.” 

Harry shuddered and concealed his face upon 
Jenny's shoulder. ‘To console you, sweet angel, 
I would have committed a crime—a base decep- 
tion ; but God has saved me.” 

*‘And He has saved me also from being the 
cause, for at my threshold would have been laid_ 
your sin, as is now your sorrow and blight.” 





Ten years have passed since the events related 
above. Jenny Ellis has neyer married. She is 
the staff and consolation of her father’s declining 
years. There is a seat at the foot of the garden 
where she loves to sit of a quiet evening, alone. 
She seems then to be watching the stars; some 
say she communes with departed spirits. 

Harry never recovered his natural health and 
vigor. He went many years ago to join Zara and 
the child. 
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THE GREAT FLOOD. 


On 12th June one of the most furious storms 
ever known in this country swept over the North- 
ern and Western States. It can be traced by its 
disastrous effects from Maine to Kansas. Many 
of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitants” declare that they never 
knew so much rain fall in so short a space of time. 

The Connecticut River rose four feet. At Wor- 
cester, 44 inches of rain fell—more than the total 
fall of any month of June for the past sixteen years. 
At Baltimore the fall of rain was greater than any 
that has occurred there since 14th June, 1837. 

Joth the Delaware and the Schuylkill overflowed 
their banks at and near Philadelphia, causing great 





| & crevasse opened on the Mississippi side of the 
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SCENE DURING THE INUNDATION AT CAIRO, ILLINOIS. 


loss of property. But it was in the West that the 
storm was most severely felt. At St. Louis the 
whole levee was covered with water, and quite a 
number of villages and towns on the Upper Missis- 
sippi were surrounded by the flood and partly sub- 
merged. The amount of property and crops do- 
stroyed will prove to be immense. 

Cairo, Illinois, has narrowly escaped total de- 
struction. On Saturday, 12th, in the afternoon, 


town, through which the water poured at a fearful 
rate, filling up the whole space between the levees, 





and running over the embankment on the Ohio side 
about a thousand feet. The Illinois Central Rail- | 
road was washed away on the south wing. A part 


= : 
RAILROAD CARS TRAVERSING THE SUBMERGED WABASH VALLEY. 


of the new hotel fell in on Sunday. Nearly all the 
houses tumbled down and drifted away. In the 
second story of the Taylor House the water stood 
2} teet high on Monday, 14th. At latest accounts, 
the Engineer of the Illinois Central gave it as his 
opinion, that if the waters rose one foot higher 
every trace of Cairo would disappear. Our artist 
has depicted the scene of desolation after the wa- 
ters had broken over the levee. 

In connection with this scene we subjoin an 
illustration of a very remarkable spectacle which 
is thus described by the correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, on board the cars of the Olio and 
Mississippi Railroad : 


**On crossing the bridge of the Ohio and Mis- | dermined and i 
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sissippi Railroad, at Vincennes, the traveler w« 
ward witnesses a novel sight in railroading. lk 
fore him is a lake (the Wabash valley overflowed) 
over six miles wide, and longer thaa the eve can 
reach. Across this sea the trein runs on a trestle- 
work that sticks out just four inches above the top 
of the water broad surface 
save these tw around which the waters 
eddy and whirl, and dash madly against the «lender 
frame er their force. 
All over the lake are whirling eddies, carrying bi 


Nothing is seen on its 
iron rails, 


which seems to tremble un 


trees and drift round and round. These soon make 

your head swim, and vou feel that the trestle-worl 

is certainly moving; the botteum seems to be wif 
moving; while the top is Bppi 
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of a public house, where the idea of an illustrated 
comic paper, to be made 1 a coterie of jolly 
spirits who gathered there, was originated. He 
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In de Hoop de dood doo. 
tee Gress was white, ber au wes ved 
st VO! bucket* on her head. 

Her neck look | de garden bed- 

Hoop « dooden doo. 
< t far fi lof » right, 
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Wid de Hoop d len doo 
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Hoop de dooden doo 
De garment h dey call d irt, 

It trail behind to catch de « t. 


Says I, “ Miss, ll excuse a fella 
But I can’t dar wid de gig umbrella!” 
Bloop de « len d 
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t was a very singular mistake made by Digg, at 
the wedding, n introduced to the bride, wished 
that she might enjoy many returns of the present happy 
occasion. 
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Eliza Amherst, a young Parisian lady, resolutely dis- 
charged a gentleman to whom she was to have been mar- 
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ried because he ridiculed religion. Having given him 
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Our old acquaintance, Mr. Briggs, has learned a thing or two about Horse taming, and invites his acquaintance to witness an experiment | the U. 8, 









on a perfectly unbroken and very wild Colt. 
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GLAS & BHERWOOD'S 
CELEBRATED SKIRTS 
rHE UNPARALLELED. SUCCESS OF THE 
NEW EXPANSION SKIRT 
(20,00 which have been sold during the last 4 months) 
has induced tt snofacturere to make arrangements 
that will enal n | iuce 200 dozen (2400 Skirts) 
per day during the n j f June, July, and August. 
They also call attention to their 
NEW LINI UPERIOR SKIRT, 
I rRAVELING, 
which is receiving ersal commendation from the 
Ladies 
They are the sole proprietors of the only 
“PATENT ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE" 
in use. Beware of the many imitations offered in the 


market, as they are a'i either infringements or worthk 
They also manufacture over 

‘ 7) OTUER DIFFERENT STYLES 

with and withoul the ‘** Patent Adjustable Bustle 

These SKI RTS have heen recommended by the HIGH- 


EST MEDICAL AUTHORITY as being the best articl 
for Ladies uae that hae ever been offered to*the public 
None genuine ucless stamped 


‘DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD,” 
** MANUPACTURERS, NEW YORK." 
« t the United States and Canadas. 





kK WALKER & SONS, 
4¢ 114 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 
FOOKBINDERS. 
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cer's U. States, 3 vola, 


.NTED.—Persons out of Em- 
AX. ployment who are de 18 of engaging in a prof- 
jtable and permavent business, will please address for 
terms gud full par lar 


1. M. DAGUETT & CU., Boston, Mase 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
CIRCULATING LN EVERY SzoTion oF THE Union, 
Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 

their business prominently before the community. 

1, Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements. 

2. The character and diffusion of the circulation are 
unequaled. 

8. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding. 

4. The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
can not escape the attention of the reader, 

5. None but the most respectable class of Advertise- 
ments are admitted. 





6. The charges are not as large, proportionally, as | 
those of any other Weekly or Daily Paper. 


A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for Three Months or more. 
Teams —Fifty Cents a Line, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


TWATER’S PATENT $15 ann $25 
SEWING MACHINE received the First Premium 





held at Buffalo, October 9th, 1957 
The Cheapest and Best SEWING MACHINE in the 
market, 
Office, 493 Broapway 
Sead for descriptive ¢ 


New York. 
ireular 
tl. ©. BURTMAN & ©O., 
Sole Agents for the United States, | 


| over Singer's and Wheeler & Wilson's, at the State Fair, | 
| 


ARTHOLF’S SEWING MACHINE 
FOR FAMILY AND GENERAL USB. 
{ It is unquestionably one of the best. — Sunday 
Courier. 
Send fora Circular. Office 489 Broadway. 
Agents Wanted. Address, care box 2341, P. O., N. Ye’ 
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|; rope. By J. W. 
De Forest. 
| 12mo, Muslin, 


* Narre 
OTHERS will 
} send the above 
Work by Mail, 
postage paid (for 
any distance in 
! under 
miles), on 
receipt of T5 cts. 








75 centa, 
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GREAT SUMMER BOOK, 
Just out 
THE LECTURES 


or 
LOLA MONTE 
INCLUDING ER AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

A handsome 12mo volume, elegantly bound in muslin, 
with a superb steel portrait by Rogers. Price $ 

CONTENTS: Autobiography, Part L.; Autobiogra- 
phy, Part IL; Beautiful Women; Gallantry; Heroines 
of History; Comic Aspect of Love; Wits and Women of 
Paris ; Romanism. 

These lectures abound in the most spicy aneedotes and 
piquant reminiscences, while they show an acuteness of 
perception and an amount of careful reflection and re- 
search which are truly surprising. Those who had the 
pleasure of hearing them delivered represent the effect 
they produced as being indescribable, an effect all the 
more striking from the highly moral tone which runs all 
through them, and adds to their beauty without detgact- 
ing from their brilliance and art. 

This book will be sent by mail, postage paid, to.any 
part of the United States, on the receipt of the price, $1. 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
No. 310 Broadway, New York. 
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S NGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

‘or all manufacturing purposes SINGER'S SEW- 
ING MACHINES are deemed iudispensable. The pub- 
lic insist upon having their clothing, &c., made by them. 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is the latest 
presented for competition, and being arranged with full 
knowledge of the defects of other machines for similar 
uses, has avoided or remedied them all. It is the hand- 
somest Sewing Machine ever made, and the easiest to 
learn to operate. Using one of these machines is an el- 
egant amusement. Price $100, with iron table complete, 

L M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


\ HEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 
343 Broapway, New York, 

Received the highest Premiums awarded, 15857, by the 
American Institute, N. Y.; Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more; and at the Maine, Connecticut, Ilinois, and Mich- 
igan State Fairs. 

Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scien- 
tifie opinions, Testimonials from persons of the highest 
sucial position, &¢. 














sround of uncongenial temper. 














» you to know, Madam, that the law will grant me a Divorce when- 


So none of your violence !” 





TRIUMPH OF MR. BRIGGS. 


4 hans MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE 
OF TUE AGE 


Ss THE 
“THE AMERICAN FREEMASON.” 
lublished regularly at Louisville, Ky., 
By J. F. BRENNAN 
32°... Sublime P.. R.-. Secret. 32°... 
IT 16 
Devoted Exclusively to the Instruc 
tion and Entertainment of Free 
masons, their Wives, Fam- 
ilies, and Friends, 

Each Number Contains Portraits of Distin- 
guished Freemasons, and other Engra- 
vings, by the best Artists; 

AND THE 
Articles by Dr. A. G. MACKEY, Rev. GEO. 
OLIVER, GILES F. YATES, ALBERT 
PK, ROB. MORRIS, JOUN 
DOVE, J. THEO. HOLLY, 
aud others, 

COMPRISE 
Masonic Law, History, Jurisprudence, and 
Belles Lettres, from the Pens of the 
Leading Masonic Authors of the 
Present Century. 

Asa Masonic Monthly Magazine it has no Equal, 
Lither in Beauty of Mechanical Execu- 
tion, or Valve of ite Articles, 
in the World. 

Each Monthly Part Contains as much Reading 
Matter, not to speak of the Costly Engra- 
vings illustrating the same, as ALL 
the other monthly issues of the 
Masonic Press of America, 
rolled into One. 

It is Acknowledged to be the Monthly Ma- 
sonic Magazine of the Age. 


TERMS—PER ANNUM. 
Single Subeciption, | year, postpaid ............. 
“ “ 2 years, do. is a Bibiana Uae 500 
Clubs of Two to Bight, each .......6...6.sceeeees 
The Cash in all cases must accompany the orders. 
The subscriptions for each year commence with the first 
(January) number of that year, thus supplying the sub- 
seriber with the Masonic Romance series complete. But 
the work being stereotyped, any number or series of 
numbers will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 
2 centaeach. Address 
J. F. BRENNAN, Publisher, 
Louisville, Ky. 


CEAN HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, VIR- 
GINIA—A new, airy, first-class honse, affording 
sea-shore luxuries of every kind, unattended by the crowd 
and heat of fashionable watering-places. Regular and 
Excursion Steamers ply almost hourly to Old Point and 
the Capes of Virginia. These trips, with sea-bathing, 
constitute a great source of health and amusement to in- 
valids and pleasure seekers. Desirable suites, or single 
rooms, can now be obtained on moderate terms. 
Address Rk. J. WHITE, Proprietor. 
Cireulars to be had at 104 Murray Street, New York 
City. 


R. MUNDE’S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 
ENCE, MASS. (Three miles from the Northamp- 
tou Depot). Price for Patients $12 per week. 














